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“all men... have certain natural, inherent and inalien- 


able rights, amongst which are the enjoying and defending 


life and liberty, acquiring, possessing and protecting prop- 
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erty, and pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety.” 
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Illustrative of the spirit that pervaded the country 
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in 1776, these words are taken from Pennsylvania’s first 
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Constitution, a document of our American and Pennsy]- 
vania heritage. 


The writing of a will is, in a sense, like the writing 
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of a “constitution.” A constitution is a document which 
provides fundamental principles of government; it gives to 
individuals both rights and responsibilities. 


A will is a document which provides the funda- 
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mental procedures for transferring your property to your 
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posterity. Therefore, the writing of an effective will re- 
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quires adequate counsel and advice from persons experi- 
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enced in the law and seasoned in the problems of estate 
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admunistration. 
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Our officers will be glad to collaborate with you, 
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your attorney and your insurance counselor in designing 
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your estate plan. 
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Calendar o f Events 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


4400 Forsgs Street, PrrtssurGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 
Monpays 10:00 a.m. To 10:00 p.m. 
OrHer WEEKDayYs 10:00 a.m. To 5:00 P.M. 
Sunpays 2:00 To 6:00 p.m. 
CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 
LuNCHEON 12:15 To 1:30 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
REFRESHMENTS 3:00 To 6:30 P.M., WEEKDAYS; 3:00 To 6:00 p.m., SUNDayYs 
MonDAY NIGHT DINNERS DISCONTINUED FOR THE SUMMER 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


Weexpays 9:00 To 9:00 p.m. 
REFERENCE SERVICES UNTIL 10:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
Sunpays 2:00 To 6:00 P.M., REFERENCE SERVICES ONLY 


Open to the public every day without charge 
The entire building, however, will be closed Independence Day, July 4 


FOR JUNIOR HOBBYISTS 


The J. P. Club for boys and girls interested in writing 
poetry, stories, and plays will meet each Tuesday 
during July and August at 2:30 p.m., in the Library. 
For fourth to ninth-graders. 

There will be story-telling for youngsters of all ages 
each Wednesday at 2:30 p.m., in the Library. July and 
August. 

The Junior Naturalists will meet daily, Monday 
through Friday, at the Museum, for nature study out 
of doors. The younger boys and girls will come at 
10:00 a.m., the older at 1:30 p.m. This begins July 
5 and will continue through August. 

The Tam O’Shanters and their friends are invited to 
a painting class that will meet each Tuesday and 
Thursday morning at 10:00 o'clock during July. The 
class will paint out of doors when the weather is 
fair. 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASS 


It is still possible to enter the outdoor painting class 
for adult beginners which started June 14 under the 
sponsorship of the Division of Education at the Insti- 
tute. It meets each Tuesday and Friday at 1:30 o'clock 
and will continue through July 22. There is a fee of 
$6.00 for nonmembers of the Carnegie Institute So- 
ciety. 


THE COURT OF DINOSAURS 


When Alice in Wonderland and a High Priest 
of Bali, first-prize-winners for costume, took 
their places on the throne in the Court of Dino- 
saurs, the climax of the second annual Dinosaur 
Ball was reached. The photograph on the cover 
shows this moment. 


More than 1,700 persons attended the Ball 
on May 27 and the preview the preceding eve- 
ning. The Dinosaur Guild, composed of young 
friends of Carnegie Institute, sponsored the 
affair for benefit of the Institute. 


The evening saw creative imagination on the 
loose, both in beauty and variety of the costum- 
ing and in the decorations that added humorous 
fantasy to the gleaming marble and gold of 
the stately Carnegie Institute foyer. The 
cover photograph is used by courtesy of P#tts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph. For other pictures of the 
Ball turn to pages 18 and 19. 





BEQUESTS—In making a will, money left to Carnegie Institute, Carnegie Institute of Technology, or | 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh should be covered by the following phrase: I do hereby give and bequeath 
to (Carnegie Institute) or (Carnegie Institute of Technology) or (Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh) in 


the City of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Dollars | 
| 


MEMORIALS—Carnegie Institute is prepared to receive contributions given by friends in memory of 
deceased persons in lieu of floral tribute, and to notify the deceased's family of such gift. The amount of 
the contribution will not be specified unless requested by the donor. 


CARNEGIE MAGAZINE dedicated to literature, science, and art, is published monthly (except August and September) 
at 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, by Carnegie Institute, Carnegie Library, and Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. James M. Bovard, editor; Jeannette F. Seneff, editorial assistant; Florence A. Kemler, advertising manager. 
Telephone Mayflower 7300. Volume XXIII, Number 1. Permission to reprint articles will be granted on request. Copies 


regularly sent to members of Carnegie Institute Society. Subscription $2.00 a year. Single copies 25 cents. 





MUSEUM EXHIBITS 
(Continuing indefinitely) 
Earty PirrspurGu Giass—Rooms | and 2 
Masks or THE WorLp—Room 4 
Sza Botrom To Mountain Top—Room 5 
(Models of garden pests are timely) 
CrysTALs AND Japes—Room 6 
Heinz anp DuPuy Cotiecrions—Room 7 
Epwarps Sitver—Room 7 


ART EXHIBITS 
LirnoGrapus BY BENTON SpruaNce—Galleries E, F 
Through June 26 
(See page 24) 
Water Coors aNnD Drawincs— 
Balcony, Hall of Sculpture 
A part of the 59th annual American exhibition of 
The Art Institute of Chicago 
Through July 3 
(See page 13) 
PERMANENT COLLECTION oF O11 PaintINGs— 


Galleries A, B, C, D 


ORGAN RECITALS 
By MarsHa.t BipwELi 
Organist and Director of Music 
Sundays at 4:00 p.m., Music Hall 
Through June 26 


A GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


June sees the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of Wylie Avenue Branch, Carnegie Library of Pitts- 


burgh. Fresh, shining paint on walls and furnish- 
ings itself gives cause for rejoicing. But the Branch is 
very saat of playing an integral part in the com- 
munity life of the Hill District, being in close touch 
with eighty-five organizations and almost thirty 
schools of the section. In the early years of the Branch 
the shelves were stocked heavily with foreign lan- 
guage books of interest to the more than twenty 
nationalities represented in the section. Last year 
162,541 books and 11,773 pictures were lent by the 
Branch and its seven stations to readers. Mrs. Leclaire 
Alger is the head. 


COMMUNITY CHURCH SERVICES 


Some twenty-five Protestant churches of the city will 
sponsor community worship each Sunday evening at 
8:00 o'clock in Carnegie Music Hall for the thirty- 
second summer. Outstanding guest ministers will give 
the sermons. The services will be held through July 
and August. 
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FOR YOUR SUMMER PAINTING 
| Warer-color and oil sets of good quality are 
| now on sale at Carnegie Institute. Sets are 
priced from $8.12 to $33.10. \\ 


These paints may be obtained at the new 


ART AND NATURE SHOP 
Carnegie Institute 





Would your wife be happy 


with your investment problems? 


Unless she’s had your training and experience, your 
wife would find it extremely difficult to manage 
your investments or run your business. 

She can be spared these responsibilities and 
worries through the establishment of a Trust which 
will safeguard her interests and those of your children. 

Our Trust Officers will be glad to explain our 


services to you... 


and to cooperate with you and 


your attorney in planning your estate. 
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PEOPLES 
FIRST 


PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh’s Oldest Trust Company 


Trust Department, Fourth Avenue and Wood Street, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





FRUIT ON A BLACK TABLE—Henry Lee McFee, American, 1886—, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 





FAMILIAR FoopDs IN FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


> In this dignified, deliberate still life, 
with its earth-flavor and mellow depth of 
color, we see the flowering of a two-century- 
old American tradition. Our native painting, 
particularly still life, has always been char- 
acterized by a spare quality, an experi- 
mental approach, a precision in keeping 
with our bent for mechanization. 


* Though the various European schools 
left their separate stamps upon our painting, 
this uniquely American attitude of detach- 
ment and scientific inquiry toward the 
visual world has remained the dominant 
strain. The contemporary painter McFee 
epitomizes this mingling of European influ- 
ences with American vision. 


© A product of the Woodstock school, 
McFee began early in his painting career 
to develop further the form-built-with-color 
theories of Cézanne. From these experi- 
ments he was led naturally to cubism-—to 
the breaking down and rearranging of objects 
and the space between objects. In a further 
phase he experimented with the tactile effect 
of pigments, achieving a surface value as 
sensuous as his cubism was intellectual. 


> Fusing the best of these elements, his 
style now mature and technically brilliant, 
he turned to an absorption with nature and 
the form-life it inspires. Yet the nature he 
reproduces is never a literal presentation of 
things seen. Through the abstract magic of 
his eye, the rounded fruits upon this table 
have been transformed into a collection of 
plastic units, each intensely concerned with 
its own form-life, yet each related to the 
others by the most subtle affinities. 


> A worker of infinite patience and exacti- 
tude, McFee creates with great structural 
integrity. This painting is no simple im- 
pression of a fleeting moment. It is timeless, 
complex, and profound—as beautifully 
controlled, carefully planned, and com- 
pletely thought out as a sonnet. 


The principle of ‘‘ordered growth,” so 
apparent in this picture, characterizes the 
development of H. J. Heinz Company. 
The same organized productive effort, crit- 
ical judgment, scientific controls, constant 
striving for perfection, all contribute to the 
uniform excellence of the 57 Varieties. 


—Heinz School Service Library 
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PITTSBURGH GLASS ON DISPLAY 


By Lowe.tt INNEs 


In his The Return of 
the Native, Thomas 
Hardy defines an able 
propagandist thus: 
“Successful propa- 
gandists have suc- 
ceeded because the 
doctrine they bring 
into form is that 
which their listeners 
have for some time 
felt without being 
able to shape.”’ 

This rather places 
a curb on enthusiasm and at the same time 
offers a tacit plea to be open-minded in 
respect to new ideas and possibilities lying 
unsuspected all about us. Pittsburgh glass 

well exemplifies Hardy’s thought in pro- 
viding one of the rich veins of social and 
economic history yielding treasure. 

Nine years ago CarRNEGIE MAGAZINE 
carried its first article on Pittsburgh glass. 
At the time it seemed a radical departure 
for the MaGcazing, and if Colonel Samuel 
Harden Church had not once worked for 
the McKee Glass Company, probably my 
initial impetus would have been delayed. 
Because the Museum fostered and housed 
the meetings of the Early American Glass 
Club, it felt pride in allowing a chrono- 
logical exhibit to be set up in 1940—in 
miniature, however, for only one case was 
used. Three arrangements were made: the 





LOWELL INNES 


early blown and molded, the mid-century 
pressed and blown, and the late pressed. 
The few students and collectors were de- 
lighted; the general public, indifferent. It 
was thrilling to have even sporadic in- 
quiries from as far away as Iowa. It was 
embarrassing, though, to have visitors to 
the Museum, in the years between then 
and now, ask, ‘‘Where is your collection 
of Pittsburgh glass?”’ 

The present exhibition of 40 cases and 
890 pieces rests largely on an increased 
knowledge of early American glass (with 
each new book or article fresh information 
becomes available), on the enthusiasm and 
generosity of local collectors, and on the 
forward-looking policy of the Museum. 
The show demonstrates to a wider and more 
eager public why Pittsburgh was the great 
glass center of the United States during the 
nineteenth century. Statistical facts sup- 
porting this statement can be found in 
glasshouse records and United States trade 
journals. Our own booklet of the show 
correlates and unifies much information. 

The intangibles, however, cannot so 
easily be presented. Typically American 
was the product of Pittsburgh glass fur- 
naces and craftsmen. The German in- 
fluence was expressed in the early free- 
blown pieces made of green and brown 
bottle glass up and down the Monon- 
gahela River. These men at the Gallatin 
works had come from the Amelung venture 


at New Bremen, Maryland. 
At least one had been em- 
ployed by Stiegel in the 
eighteenth century. The Eng- 
lish and the Irish pride in 
clear flint and formal cutting 
was evidenced by Price, the 
Bakewells, the Robinsons, 
the Curlings. French delicacy 
and ornateness appeared 
through William Peter Eich- 
baum’s direction, since Eich- 
baum had learned his trade 
in France. French engravers 
and cutters like Jardelle were 
also well known. 

But the important fact is 
that a fusion of skills took 
place, and a gradual adapta- 
tion of design and techniques 
evolved. Thus a marked in- 
dividuality clearly emerged, 
and when one speaks of Pitts- 
burgh glass today he means 
not just pieces produced in 
the Wheeling-to-Pittsburgh- 
to-New-Geneva district— 
but those belonging to cer- 
tain types. A pertinent ques- 
tion might be: ‘*How do you 
tell Pittsburgh glass?’’ The 
obvious answers always are: 
according to distribution, 
according to family his- 
tories, according to factory 
catalogues, according to de- 
sign and technique. 

We need not know that 
Apsley Pellatt, an authority 
in English glass circles and 
an expert on pillar molding, 
visited Bakewells and Pitts- 
burgh around the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 
Everywhere in our district 
we find pillar-molded de- 
canters, cruets, compotes, 
sugar bowls, and vases. They 
came into being because they 
graced hotel, tavern, and 
river-boat bars, because their 
sturdiness made them practi- 
cal, because their brilliance 
emphasized dignity and 
beauty. Good examples in 
our show are the heavy 





FREE-BLOWN LIGHT GREEN PIECES,CIRCA 1800. 
HIGH SHOULDERS, STURDY LINES, DEEP PONTILS. 





Antiques 
EXAMPLES OF PITTSBURGH PILLAR MOLDING. 


SHAPES AND RIBBING INDIVIDUALIZED. 





CUT GLASS FROM BAKEWELL’S (1825-40) 
DESIGNS POPULAR IN PITTSBURGH DISTRICT. 


- 











PATTERN MOLDING USUALLY ATTRIBUTED TO OHIO. 
FLIP GLASS BLOWN IN 20-RIB MOLD (NEW GENEVA). 





FREE-BLOWN CLEAR FLINT, CIRCA 1850. 
STYLING AND SHAPES TYPICAL OF PITTSBURGH. 


covered compote, the shapley bulbous 
cruet, the large smoky amber vase, the 
white vase on the cover of our booklet. 
Examples of cut glass are scarce as com- 
pared to pillar-molded pieces. Though 
Pittsburgh cut glass has never been com- 
pletely studied, we have learned, however, 
to look for the cuttings most commonly 
appearing in the exhibition: the diamond 
rays, the strawberry diamond and the 
circle with rays. In a forthcoming book on 
American cut glass, Dorothy Daniel has 
attempted to prove that our designs were 
close to being unique. This theory, of 
course, cannot embrace plain panels and 
lines such as in the Curling decanters. In 
that case a family record establishes the 
authenticity. But jit does bear out nicely 
the growth of individuality in our district. 
Since our district seemed to produce 
pillar-molded pieces more generously than 
any other American area, we are on safe 
ground with generalizations. In pattern 


molding and free-blown, dis- 
tribution does not help so 
easily. First, the Ohio fac- 
tories gave a notable rebirth 
to the Stiegel technique (pat- 
tern molding) in the mid- 
n.ieteenth century and were 
widely advertised, Pittsburgh 
hardly being mentioned un- 
til 1940. Second, free-blown 
pieces, of necessity, made 
with the same tools for the 
last two thousand years, 
vary in shapes markedly only 
to the eye of the experienced 
collector. 

In pattern molding the 
Gallatin-Kramer venture, be- 
gun in 1797, used a 16- and 
a 20-rib mold and a 16- dia- 
mond one. Pittsburgh con- 
sistently favored 8-rib, 12-rib, 
and 15-rib. But in the small 
case in the exhibition with 
the green swirled pieces are 
an 18-ribbed bottle (a similar 
one has been found with a 
Pittsburgh label) and a small 
bow! made from the identi- 
cal mold. A flip glass and a 
large milk pan from a 24-rib 

mold have been pronounced 
Pittsburgh by two authori- 
ties on Ohio glass, Neil Gest and James H. 
Rose. So we have learned that, besides 
producing the famous and shapely sugar 
bowls and pitchers like those on the last 
CarNEGIE MaGAZINE cover, local factories 


Appreciation of early Pittsburgh glass represents a 
cause dear to Mr. Innes’s heart. Extremely well in- 
formed on the subject, he has tried for a long time to 
tell Pittsburghers how important Pittsburgh glass is. 
He has written a number of articles previously for 
Carngcig MaGazing, and this winter two from his 
pen appeared in ANTiqugs. He was one of the founders 
and first president of the Early American Glass Club 
when it was organized here in 1939. 

A Maine expatriot, Mr. Innes has lived here since 
1920. He has been at Shady Side Academy, where he 
is assistant headmaster and English teacher, since 
the Academy's merger with Arnold School in 1940. 
A graduate of Yale University, he took his Master's 
degree at the University of Pittsburgh. 

The illustrated, detailed catalogue for the present 
Pittsburgh glass exhibit, which will continue at Car- 
negie Museum through September 5, was compiled 
by Mr. Innes. 


made much of the so-called Ohio-Stiegel, 
brilliant in color range and appealing in 
the delicacy of ribbing. 

The individuality of such pieces, then, 
must reside in shape as do the early free- 
blown examples. Sugar bowls are pear- 
shaped with domed covers sinking grace- 
fully below shoulder rims. Pitchers, though 
they may sometimes be high-shouldered, 
and cruets follow the same general lines. 
Often the flat or hollow handles carry a 
depression at the top of the bow, where the 
thumb was meant to rest. Both patterned 
and free-blown vases and bowls are found 
with baluster stems, a sturdiness that may 
go back to the Amelung influence. The 
accompanying cuts help reveal these pro- 
nounced styles. 

When we study pressed glass, even if the 
relationship to other factories and tech- 
niques is close, Pittsburgh individuality 
emerges again. In lacy glass 
the Baccarat factory in 
France originated highly 
intricate designs on a spark- 
ling stippled background. 
Sandwich, Massachussetts, 
refined their decorations and 
glorified the stippling. Pitts- 
burgh added western virility 
in its use of bolder lines and 
coarser stippling. The pre- 
valence of the circle, of oak 
and acanthus leaves, of dia- 
monds and arches, of eagles, 
also heightened the values of 
a clear, heavy flint. 

Standard patterns of 
pressed glass for which Pitts- 
burgh is noted are those like 
Argus (Thumbprint) and Ex- 
celsior, simple geometric but 
strong in line and heavy in 
turnings. What Pittsburgh 
originated and popularized, 
however, were the naturalis- 
tic motifs like Wildflower, 
Baltimore Pear, Deer and 
Pine, Three Face, Cherry, 
and many others. The min- 
ute—1864, to be exact— the 
cheaper soda-lime formula for 
mixing glass became per- 
fected, Pittsburgh turned its 
designers and mold-makers 
loose on natural subjects 





MIDWESTERN LACY PRESSED GLASS IN BOLD DESIGN 
FOUR REPRESENTATIVE PATTERNS. 
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until it crowded out many of its eastern 
competitors. Toward the end of the cen- 
tury the need for returning to modified 
geometric patterns became apparent. Then 
it could produce steady favorites like 
Thousand Eye, Moon and Star, Plume, 
Ribbon Candy, decadent, perhaps, but still 
solid, American. 

How paradoxical to have given a re- 
sume of Pittsburgh glass-making and not 
to have mentioned the two products which 
really supported the industry: window 
glass and bottles. Could anything be more 
colorless and less individual than window 
glass! Yet bottles can become unique. A 
commemorative flask such as the Ameri- 
can System, issued by Bakewell’s in 1824 
in praise of Henry Balwin’s glass lobby, 
which influenced Congress to pass a pro- 
tective tariff, sold last winter in New York 

(Turn to page 23) 
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EARLY PRESSED PATTERNS IN FIERY OPAL. 
THUMBPRINT, COLONIAL, EXCELSIOR, FLUTE. 








JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE 
1749-1832 


By HERMANN HERLINGER 


Ir may not be easy 
to give in a short 
sketch some idea of 
the importance of 
Goethe, whose two- 
hundredth anni- 
versary the world 
remembers this year, 
as a poet, writer, 
critic, and not least, 
as a natural scien- 
tist. Like Shake- 
speare, Dante, and 
others, he does not 
belong to one nation but to the world at 
large, or rather, to the intellectual leader- 
ship of mankind. Great men gain, the 
further we areremoved from them. Goethe's 
position is even different from all others, 
as he is the latest of them and the most 
encompassing in his activities. We have, 
perhaps, to go back as far as Aristotle to 
find a man who covered as much ground 
as he did, so to speak. He had also the 
good fortune to live to a great age, spend- 
ing more than fifty years in a city that re- 
mained long after his time the intellectual 
center of German cultural life. He was 
friend and counselor to a sovereign who 
knew how to appreciate his services as a 
public servant, his high intellectual quali- 
ties, and his ability as a poet of very high 
order. 

Without going deeply into biography, 
we may here give just a Aon notes. Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe was born on August 
29, 1749, in Frankfort on the Main. His 
father was a strict and conscientious law- 
yer there and his mother was the daughter 
of the burgomaster of that important city. 
According to Goethe, his father had the 
good bearing and the orderly manner to 
accomplish things, and his mother, liveli- 
ness and imagination. Goethe attracted 
attention not only as a gifted child, but 
later as a young man. Although he never 
learned it by grammar, French became his 
second mother tongue as a result of the 
French friendly occupation of his native 





HERMANN HERLINGER 


city during his youth, and also because he 


much enjoyed frequenting the French 


theater. He very likely spoke French with 
the same Frankfort twang as his German. 
Although he had many close French 
friends, we don't find any of his corre- 
spondence in French, unlike Frederick the 

reat who wrote quite a remarkable his- 
torical work in French. 


Goethe received his early education under 
the neat and in part the tutorship 
of his father, who was very systematic and 


> 
| 
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THE GOETHE BICENTENNIAL 


The two-hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe will be cele- 
brated in a world Goethe convocation at 
Aspen, Colorado, from June 27 through July 
16. Herbert Hoover is honorary chairman of the 
Goethe Bicentennial Foundation, which in- 
cludes university presidents and professors, 
| business executives, musicians, and noted 
authors. Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor of 
| the University of Chicago and head of the | 
| Committee to Frame a World Constitution, is 
| chairman. 

The celebration is to include an elaborate 
program by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra and outstanding soloists, as well as 
exhibition of original Goethe manuscripts. 
The University of Chicago is bringing out the 
first ten-volume modern translation of Goethe's 
eighty works, including his outstanding drama 


Faust and his cighteenth-century novel 
Werther. 
““Goethe was the universal man, who 


| was never detained by national boundaries,”’ 

| Dr. Hutchins has stated. ‘‘His perspective was 
a world perspective. We will attempt to retain 
that perspective in our time. . . . The basic 
concept of Goethe's thinking about men and 
society lay in his faith in human beings of 
any origin.” 

The directors of the Goethe Bicentennial | 
believe there is urgent need today to reach a | 
community of basic understanding of Goethe's | 
thought if the people of America and other | 
nations are to strengthen their will for decency, 
ethical conduct, and morality in a modern 
world. 

‘‘The bicentennial celebration,’’ Dr. | 
Hutchins added, ‘“‘will emphasize the hu- | 
Manities at a time when makes physics isin | 
the ascendancy."’ 


exacting. His sister Cornelia suffered very 
much under the same treatment during her 
short lifetime. At sixteen he entered Leip- 
zig University, where he associated with 
prominent young and older men with 
whom he continued in touch in later life. 
At the end of three years he became ill and 
returned home for 
recuperation, after- 
ae being sent to 
Strassburg Uni- 
versity to finish his 
studies in law. To 
that stay we owe 
the touching figure 
of Margarethe in 
Faust. 

We may say with 
all the variegated 
experience of his 
love life as a young 
man or in Goethe's 
maturer life, there 
is no vulgarity. In 
whatever form it 
appeared, it had 
mostly an ennobling 
influence upon him, 
his works, and even 
on the objects of 
his loves, such as his 
Iphigenia, which was 
much inspired in its 
ultimate form by 
Mrs. von Stein; the 
early affair of Charlotte Buff, which we 
find condensed in Werther; Mrs. Willemer 
and the last passion of the old man for 
Ulrike von Levetzow, so intensely and 
nobly expressed in the Trilogy of Passion. 

The world of that time was very much 
smaller, life in its best manifestations was 
far more intensive, characters had far more 
chance to crystallize into more regular and 
clearer shapes. German literature had just 
freed itself of the dominant French in- 
fluence; Klopstock, Wieland, Herder, and 
Lessing had appeared when young Goethe 
came forth with his Goetz and Werther, 
creating quite a sensation. 

We may say that we scarcely ever find 
an abstract idea discussed in his works as 
in the works of Schiller. It is life itself in 
the form of art which, according to his 
definition, creates by semblance to the ob- 
jects a higher expression of their reality. 
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As a young man of twenty-seven Goethe 
attracted the attention of the young prince 
of Saxe-Weimar, who induced him to come 
to Weimar as high counselor of his duchy. 
His first years were mostly spent in good 
administrative work and less in writing. 
After much preliminary planning for liter- 
ary work, he felt that 
to begin producing 
again he had to go 
to Italy, which was 
considered at that 
time the source and 
fountain of art. His 
time there was well 
spent in the study 
of art and nature, 
working, finishing, 
and recasting some 
of his own works, 
and not least in im- 
portance, in the so- 
ciety of prominent 
cultured people, and 
at the end of two 
years he returned 
home. Much ma- 
tured in the refined 
taste he was to give 
to German literature 
in form and content, 
he was not much 
pleased with the 
course literature had 
taken in the mean- 
time at home. Schiller had come to the fore 
with his dramatic productions of Fiesco 
and Don Carlos, still of importance even to 
our day. Goethe had influenced Schiller’s 
appointment as professor of history at the 
University of Jena. 

Goethe was now a man of forty. Walk- 
ing one morning in the park in Weimar, 
a young girl of charming freshness ap- 
proached him, handing him a petition for 
a position for her brother. Her name was 
Christiane Vulpius, the daughter of some 
petty clerk or guard of no particular stand- 
ing. She was a worker in an artificial flower 
shop. That name will forever remain con- 
nected with that of Goethe. He took her 
and later some of her family into his house. 
They lived together, even had children, of 
which only one, August, lived to maturity. 
He had two sons who never married, and 
with them the name of Goethe died out. 








Strangely enough I found the name *’Vul- 
pius’’ forty-five years ago on a doctor's 
sign next to the Goethe home, which is 
now a national museum. This was very 
likely some later descendant of Christiane's 
family. Goethe enjoyed the good home life 
she offered him, and in his letters to her 
when absent we find true affection and love. 
It was only after the battle of Jena, when 
French marauders broke into their home 
threatening his life, and she saved him by 
shielding him with her body, that he 
married her in church the following Sun- 
day. She died ten years later. 

It is impossible to give a list of his most 
prominent works in any line in a short 
sketch such as this. He also did remarkable 
work in the various branches of natural 
science, the importance of which was later 
ably criticized by eminent scientists. Most 
people know, very likely, of his Wilhelm 
Meister, of his Truth and Fiction, a sort of 
autobiography. Everyone knows of Faust, 
his insatiable quest for knowledge, his 
search for and gratification of all pleasures, 
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and the price he finally paid for it. 

Another of Goethe's works that is not 
quite so generally known except by Ger- 
mans, is his classical poem, Hermann and 
Dorothea, its form and content all in won- 
derful harmony. One is tempted to think of 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony as a musical 
counterpart of this poem. I believe it has 
been translated into all modern languages. 
All the events happen in a half day. It is 
hard to tell about it briefly: it is descrip- 
tive in the finest sense—noble sentiment, 
understanding for the turbulence of the 
times, an appreciation of good common 
sense in everyday life raised by great art 
to a high level. 

With all the excellence of Goethe's 
works, we have to say-that he never was 
popular. He admitted it himself when he 
said: ‘I shall never be popular except with 
those who feel as I do.” It took much time 
and effort to introduce him properly in his 
time in his own country. But time, which 
destroys all that is weak, artificial, or out- 
right false, was in his favor, and if we 
don’t have a better understanding of him 
it is our fault. 

He was never a partisan; liberals as well 
as conservatives, classicists as well as ro- 
manticists, may claim him; but in fact he 
was above all of them. As a true pantheist 
and an ardent follower of Spinoza, he was, 
we may say, a religious man, though not 
in a church sense. Christianity with him 
was the religion of the highest order. 
Kindred spirits, as Carlyle, felt very simi- 
lar, and if we are not mistaken, George 
Bernard Shaw in our own time belongs to 
the same group. 

We would advise a study of the essays 
written by Carlyle on Goethe. The young 
Carlyle and the old Goethe had established 
a sort of respectful friendship and much 
is to be sniant by by reading about it. 


Mr. Herlinger, a retired engineer who has lived in 
Pittsburgh more than forty years, has been a lifelong 
student of the great German poet. After completing 
his engineering studies in Vienna, he lived for eleven 
years in Berlin, and while there attended the lec- 
tures of Professor Erich Schmidt, an eloquent and 
learned Goethe scholar, at the University of Berlin. 
Through the years Mr. Herlinger has read widely in 
German, French, and English literature, and to him 
Goethe ranks among the greatest minds of all time. 


WATER COLORS OF THE YEAR 


SELECTION of fifty- 
A seven water colors 
and drawings from the 
fifty-ninth Annual Ameri- 
can Exhibition at The Art 
Institute of Chicago was 
placed on exhibition on 
the balcony of the Hall 
of Sculpture on June 13, 
to continue through July 
3. These paintings were 
chosen by Frederick A. 
Sweet, associate curator 
of paintings and sculp- 
ture at The Art Institute 
of Chicago, for a traveling 
exhibition to be circulated 
by the American Federa- 
tion of Arts. 

The basic show in Chi- 
cago of three hundred and 
five entries was organized 
partly by invitation and partly by a jury 
of selection consisting of two painters, 
Edmund Lewandowsky, of Milwaukee, 
and: Cady Wells, of Santa Fé, and the for- 
mer director of the Albright Art Gallery in 
Buffalo, Andrew C. Ritchie, now a mem- 
ber of the staff of New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art. The present exhibition most 
certainly has an air of liveliness and 
freshness which derives in part from the 
younger, little-known participants, and in 
part from the fact that the organizers made 
a conscious search for imaginative results. 

Two of the paintings chosen for prizes 
by the jury of the Chicago show are in this 
traveling exhibition. The Bertha Aberle 
Florsheim Memorial Prize of One Hun- 
dred Dollars was awarded to Man with 
Razor, a humorous self-portrait in gouache 
by Nicola Ziroli, art instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Honorable Mention was 
awarded to Afternoon Encounter, a non- 
objective painting in casein by John O'Neil, 
of the University of Oklahoma. 

Two pictures wholly similar in subject, 
color, and design will produce entirely dif- 
ferent reactions on the part of the visitor if 
in one picture water color is used as the 
medium and in the other the pigments are 
mixed with oil. It should be of interest, 
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therefore, to those who follow the course 
of the fall exhibitions of oil paintings at 
Carnegie Institute to see how the output of 
artists represented in them varies. 

Twenty-two of the painters represented 
here have been chosen for one or more 
of the Carnegie annuals: Ben-Zion, Lamar 
Dodd, Lyonel Feininger, Arshile Gorky, 
William Gropper, George Grosz, Carl 
Hall, John Heliker, Lawrence Kupferman, 
James Lechay, John O'Neil, I. Rice Pereira, 
Bernard Perlin, Henry Varnum Poor, Kurt 
Roesch, Felix Ruvolo, Zoltan Sepeshy, 
Mitchell Siporin, Theodoros Stamos, 
Tchelitchew, Tromka and Nicola Ziroli. 

In addition, there will be found attrac- 
tive work by such men as Morris Graves, 
Richard Pousette-Dart, Stanley William 
Hayter, Kalman Himmel, Alexander 
Calder, John Wilde, David Pratt, Rainey 
Bennett and Charles Umlauf. 

The collection shows how the trend of 
the younger generation is departing from 
merely copying the facts of life to empha- 
sizing the use of imagination. Zola, years 
ago, wrote French words to the effect that 
a work of art is acorner of creation seen 
through temperament. There is less and 
less creation and more and more tempera- 
ment in this water-color show. 








THIS YEAR’S NATURE CONTEST 


Tue groundwork of 
a iio hobby, 
even, perhaps, a sci- 
entific career, for a 
number of young 
people seems indi- 
cated by the spirited 
participation in this 
year’s Nature Con- 
test. Nearly 160 
boys and girls from 
grade and high 
schools, public and 
private, of the tri- 
state area, took the test given by the di- 
vision of education May 14 at the Museum. 

Results in the contest, which included 
identification of specimens and brief writ- 
ten answers on general nature lore, showed 
three scores of 100 per cent in the ele- 
mentary and a top of 96.5 per cent in the 
senior group. 

Specimens to be identified included 
minerals, birds, insects, mammals, inverte- 
brates, and botany. In addition, each en- 
trant in the senior test also wrote an essay 
on the migration of one particular bird, 
discussing its route of travel, conservation 
needs and laws, and so on. 

Jane A. White was in charge of the con- 
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test, with Olga Catizone and Grace Klinz- 
ing assisting. 

Evergreen School in Ross Township, of 
which Mrs. J. Alex. Zehner is teacher, 
and St. Francis Academy in Baldwin 
Township, with Sister Gabriella the 
teacher, having won the highest number 
of quality points, each was awarded a 
gouache painting by Ottmar F. von 
Fuehrer, Museum artist. The individual 


winners each received as prize a nature 
book. 


ELEMENTARY CONTEST WINNERS 
Firra THROUGH E1GHTH GRADES 

First Prize—(Score of 100) 
Brenda Goetz, Evergreen School 
Karl Schweitzer, Evergreen 
Janet Tumer, St. Francis 

Second Prize— 
Patricia Kern, Evergreen 

Third Prize—(Each with score of 98 
Mary Bodine, St. Francis 
Fred Bush, Evergreen 
Patricia Fitzgerald, Evergreen 
Gus Nauman, Evergreen 
Clarence Svenson, Evergreen 
Phillip Ritterbush, Linden 
Doris Williams, Linden 

First Honorable Mention—(Score of 97 
Marilyn Casey, St. Francis 
Dolores Heyer, St. Francis 
June Lengwin, St. Casimir 

(Turn to page 28> 





ST. FRANCIS ACADEMY GIRLS AND EVERGREEN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENTS (SHOWN WITH 
THEIR TEACHER, MRS. J. ALEX. ZEHNER) RECEIVE BOOKS AND ALSO A PAINTING AS AWARDS 


A PUBLIC LIBRARIAN LOOKS 
AT OUR COLLEGES 


By Ratpo Munn 


‘Tue College makes 
its social contribu- 
tion through the 
Library,’’ is the 
theme assigned to 
me. It is a thought- 
provoking state- 
ment, but today it 
can be made with 
regard to only a 
handful of colleges. 

Can we define the 
college’s social con- 
tribution? Admit- 
ting that there are some other factors, we 
might agree that it is primarily education. 

And what is education? You have, of 
an heard it discussed by countless 
eminent educators, but perhaps never by 
an ordinary garden-variety public librarian. 
Let me try to describe one important phase 
of education. 

Every hour of every day the public li- 
brarian is brought face to face with edu- 
cational needs. Because he works with all 
age groups, he is kept constantly aware 
that formal education is a short process, 
that about two-thirds of the average life 
span comes after the college years. He be- 
comes conscious that the college curricu- 
lum embraces only a small fraction of adult 
interests. He is impressed by the fact that 
we must cope with a changing world in 
which the adult must continually revise 
and add to his information and beliefs. 

For all these reasons, the public li- 
brarian believes that if formal education is 
to make its full contribution, it must give 
the best possible preparation ‘for a lifetime 
of informal education—of inquiry and 
study largely through the use of books. 
The public librarian is not naive; he knows 
that in these days of mass education, many 
—shall I say most—college graduates are 
plagued by the common human frailties of 
laziness and indifference, and will seldom 
go beyond the newspaper, the popular 
magazine, the trade journal, and the radio 
for their continuing education. 
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LOST IN THE LIBRARY 


Every day the public librarian does, 
however, encounter the college graduate 
who is making a serious effort to keep up 
with the times, and who is seeking help 
through books and other library materials. 
And this is what we discover about that 
college graduate: 

1. He is not prepared to gather informa- 
tion for his own use. He does not appraise 
his subject in relation to the general sources 
of information. He is likely to make a 
fruitless search through books for ma- 
terial on a recent happening, instead of 
going at once to the magazine indexes. 

2. He is no judge of the value of a book 
to his own peculiar needs. Even such simple 
factors as dates of publication and copy- 
right, prefaces and introductions are sel- 
dom noted. He rarely thinks of consulting 
a bibliographical dictionary or a book re- 
view for an idea of the author's back- 
ground and viewpoint. He has little 
facility in collecting varying viewpoints, 
sifting and weighing them, and coming to 
a conclusion of his own. Hence the prepa- 
ration of materials for an address or report 
is positive torture to him. 

3. He does not know how to use a library 
intelligently. Card catalogues are ad- 
mittedly difficult, but until we librarians 
can devise a better system everyone should 
learn to use them. Indexes and _ biblio- 
graphies are seemingly unknown to him. 
He has no facility in using common refer- 
ence tools. In the public library he is quite 
helpless, depending upon the reference li- 


Mr. Munn has been director of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh and dean of the Carnegie Library 
School since 1928. He was president of the American 
Library Association 1939-40. 

In 1934 he surveyed the libraries of Australia and 
New Zealand for the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, and six years ago, for the New York City 
Planning Commission, the library needs of that 
metropolis. 

Mr. Munn was wartime chairman of the Pittsburgh 
branch of the USO. 





brarians at every turn in his search. 

Books are the repositories of all re- 
corded knowledge, yet we are graduating 
so-called educated people who are grossly 
inefficient in the use of books. 

These conclusions are, of course, no 
truer than other generalizations, but after 
thirty years of public library service I am 
sure that our colleges are not preparing 
their students effectively for continuing 
lifelong education. I claim the right to 
complain because after four years the col- 
lege passes its products on to the public 
librarian, and he has no choice but to work 
with them throughout the rest of his and 
their lives. 


WHO IS AT FAULT? 


Now, who or what is at fault? It prob- 
ably wouldn't cost me much if I were to 
offer a standing reward for the college 
president who has not at some time pub- 
licly proclaimed that ‘‘the library is the 
heart of the college.’’ They all do it, yet 
one can count the colleges in which that 
is actually true. 

The lecture and textbook method of in- 
struction persists because it is easiest for 
instructor and student alike, and because 
it relieves the college of the necessity of 
spending real money on its library. To be 
sure, there is usually a gesture toward col- 
lateral reading, but few indeed are the 
truly library-centered colleges. 

Teaching with Books is the title of a book 
written in 1940 by Harvie Branscomb, at 
that time director of libraries at Duke 
University, but now president of Vanderbilt. 

Dr. Branscomb says, **. . . it becomes 
painfully apparent . . . that faculties as a 
whole have not learned how to make 
effective use of the library in their teach- 
ing. The proof of this statement is the 
limited use which a majority of the stu- 
dents make of the library. The theory of 
the ‘library method’ is eloquently upheld 
by all faculty groups, but the cold facts 
seem to be that a great many instructors 
are quite satisfied with a student perform- 
ance defined in terms of the knowledge ex- 
pressed in the textbook and in class 
discussion.” 

To the extent that it is failing to prepare 
students for continuing education, the col- 
lege itself is making only a part of the con- 
tribution which society rightfully expects. 








A NEW SET OF GOALS 


Your public librarian would draw upon 
his own experience with adults, and argue 
for a curriculum and method of instruction 
which would give vastly more importance 
to these goals: 

1. To create interests and an attitude of 
inquiry, rather than to drill the student in 
soon-to-be-forgotten facts. 

2. To teach the student how to read, 
choose his materials, sift his facts, analyze 
and organize his findings, and come to a 
conclusion. 

3. To make the student thoroughly at 
ease in the use of books, and in the me- 
chanics of utilizing a library. 

These goals will never be reached through 
the use of lectures, textbooks or supple- 
mentary reading. They will never be at- 
tained through short courses in_bibli- 
ography and the use of the library, or any 
other extraneous means. They will be 
realized only when they become part of the 
primary aims of the college, and new 
methods of instruction are used to make 
these aims effective. 


THE HEART OF THE COLLEGE 


You are familiar with some of these 
newer methods of instruction—seminars 
with extensive reading requirements, in- 
vestigative themes, honors reading courses, 
and senior theses. We should, however, go 
further and use additional methods of 
transferring part of the teaching to the li- 
brary, making it a real instrument of in- 
struction. 

Reed College, of Portland, Oregon, is 
able to say: “The college library has in- 
creasingly become the laboratory in which 
the student’s work is done, for instead of 
the single volume the whole library is 
now his textbook. The book collection has 
been largely built around the curriculum of 
the college. . . The requirement of a thesis, 
as well as the request that even freshmen 
use primary sources in preparing term 
papers, have alike determined the char- 
acter of the book holdings. 

“Student use of the library has been 
consistently high; during recent years an 
average of 70 to 90 books per student per 
year has been borrowed. . .”’ 

Antioch lists its conception of the re- 
quirements for intelligent living. First, it 





says, the student ‘‘needs the basic tools for 
understanding and communicating ideas; 
to be able to read intelligently, write in- 
telligibly, speak to the point, use a li- 
beaeyy.. 

Possibly the most successful effort to 
center instruction in the library is made at 
Stephens College where, by design, the 
duties of college librarian and dean of in- 
struction are assigned to the same man; 
where all the librarians are subject special- 
ists and closely allied with the teaching 
program; and where the library has been 
decentralized in order that classrooms and 
libraries can be brought together. 

But the placing = emphasis upon the 
library is not confined to the small or the 
experimental type of college. Dartmouth, 
Princeton, and some others have made prog- 
ress in integrating at least parts of their 
curricula with the use of the library. 

How different it is in most colleges 
where the library is something a bit apart, 
a subordinate and supplementary factor, 
and not an active agent of instruction. The 
instructor is too much the lecturer and ex- 
aminer, too little the guide, counselor, and 
promoter of reading. 
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If and when the college tries more 
seriously to prepare its students for con- 
tinuous lifelong study, the library will in 
truth become the heart of the college. 
Books—many books—will become the 
everyday tools of the student. He will 
work with books until he gains mastery 
of their use. He will learn to choose them 
according to their usefulness in his specific 
problem. He will learn to read intelligently, 
to absorb a book’s essential theme. He 
will learn to analyze, digest, and correlate 
the information he gets from many sources. 
He will master the library aids and devices. 
In short, the library will become the 
laboratory and workshop of all students, 
and the functions of instructor and li- 
brarian will to a considerable extent be 
merged. Both of them will then be en- 
gaged in creating interests, attitudes, and 
capabilities which will both inspire and 
enable the student to spend a lifetime of 
intelligent inquiry through his individual 
use of books and other study materials. 

Then, and only then, will the college 
make its full contribution to society; a 
substantial part of that social contribution 
will be made through the library. 


FACTOR 


THE DINOSAUR BALL—A GAY 


. Mountain-climbers and maharajas were 
among the costumed guests who made 
judges ponder long in naming winners. 


. The foyer of Music Hall cleared for the 
grand march. Sponsors and patrons had 
boxes on the first and second floors. 


. Island boy bearing fruit for the gods is 
given prize by Chairman Susan Sipe. 


Although busy, he managed to accept. 


. A group of art-lovers pauses by the 
Braque and Picasso booth. Both formal 
dress and costumes were worn. 





-A GAY AND COLORFUL EVENING 
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5. Gl-Joe with ladies from Armentiéres and 


Napoli enjoys a French sidewalk café 
the memorable evening of May 27. 


. Hindu lady in a golden sari pauses by 


pink flamingo, part of the exotic decora- 
tion of the African Fetish Room. 


. Modern dancers entertain at the Persian 


Market. New lighting changes the 
atmosphere of Architectural Hall. 


8. The chairman had welcomed over 1,700 


guests, raised $5,000, and had fun her- 
self, when met at the Eiffel Tower. 








THE SCIENCES IN PITTSBURGH 
IX. GEOPHYSICS 


By Lzo J. Peters 
Another science in which Pittsburgh is making a considerable contribution 


ALTHOUGH the 
modern oil indus- 
try started in west- 
ern Pennsylvania 
with the Drake 
Well at Titusville 
in 1859, the center 
of exploration ac- 
tivity has shifted 
steadily westward, 
and at the present 
time is largely di- 
rected from such 
centers as Houston, 
Texas; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Fort Worth, 
Texas; and Los Angeles, California. 

However, in the late 1920s the Gulf Oil 
Corporation established its research center 
at Pittsburgh, and geophysical research 
was one of the activities undertaken by the 
research laboratory. Out of this research 
activity the operation of geophysical field 
parties developed rather naturally, and at 
the present time Gulf Research & Develop- 
ment Company conducts the geophysical 
work for the Gulf Oil Corporation all over 
the world. It is this circumstance which 
makes Pittsburgh a center of geophysical 
activity. 

Exploration geophysicists apply physi- 

cal measurements to the study of economic 

geology. The measurements of greatest use 
to the geophysicist are those of the earth's 
gravitational field, the earth’s magnetic 
field, the time of travel of elastic waves 
from dynamite explosion, natural earth 
currents, radioactivity, and artificial elec- 
trical earth currents. The first three sets of 
measurements and their interpretation are 
referred to as the gravitational, the mag- 
netic, and the seismic method of geophysi- 
cal exploration, respectively, and are the 
three principal methods used in the search 
for oil. 

The Gulf research laboratory at Harmar- 
ville has developed its own instrumenta- 
tion and own methods of interpretation for 
carrying out the three principal methods 
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mentioned here. In addition, experiments 
and some field work have been carried out 
in the other methods of exploration. 
Among the major items of equipment de- 
veloped and built here in Pittsburgh for 
use in geophysical field operations, the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: precision pen- 
dulum equipment for measuring variations 
in the gravitational field of the earth; a 
spring gravimeter for the same purpose; 
complete seismograph recording equip- 
ment; and an airborne magnetometer. 
The spring gravimeter is interesting in 
that a high laboratory sensitivity has béen 
built into a portable gravimeter which can 
be set up and read in two minutes. This 
instrument utilizes the rotation instead of 
the elongation of the spring to measure dif- 
ferences in the acceleration of gravity be- 
tween points. It has a probable error of 
about two parts in a hundred million. 
Gravitational anomalies significant of oil- 
bearing structure may be as small as one- 
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half milligal or five parts in ten million 
of the gravitational field of the earth. The 
instrument has been used to measure the 
tidal effects of the sun and moon at the 
laboratory in Pittsburgh, in Denmark, 
Venezuela, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and 
California. This tidal effect is of course 
periodic and has a maximum double 
amplitude of about three-tenths of a milli- 
gal or three parts in ten million of the 
gravitational field of the earth. It must be 
eliminated from field measurements. 

The airborne magnetometer gives a con- 
tinuous record on a chart of the variations 
‘of the magnetic field of the earth along the 
course flown by the airplane. The values 
recorded have a probable error of about one 
part in thirty thousand of the value of the 
magnetic field of the earth. In order to be of 
use as a geophysical tool, it is necessary 
to know the exact position on the earth 
which corresponds to each position on the 
magnetic chart. The instrumentation to 
achieve this correlation is no mean prob- 
lem in itself. Photography and a system 
of radio navigation developed during the 
war known as “‘Shoran’’ were used in the 
solution of the problem. 

The principle of the reflection seismo- 
graph is shown in the drawing on the 
next page. The elastic waves caused by an 
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explosion of dynamite are picked up at a 
number of points, siutlitied: and recorded 
on a photographic tape. Some of the 
elastic energy travels downward and is re- 
flected at rock interfaces such as the con- 
tact between a limestone and a shale. The 
travel time of these reflections is measured, 
and if the velocity of propagation is known 
the depth to the reflecting interface can be 
calculated. If recordings are made at a 
number of points in an area, a contour map 
can be drawn which shows the depth to a 
given interface. Since porous sediments 
may contain water, oil, and gas, the oil 
and gas being lighter than water will col- 





Mr. Peters was trained at the University of Wis- 
consin during the period 1915 to 1929. He received 
the B.S. degree in 1919 and the Ph.D. degree in 1929. 
During the years 1919-29 he spent short periods with 
the Chicago Telephone Company, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, and fifteen 
months in the geophysical research laboratory of the 
Marland Oil Company. He taught at the University 
of Wisconsin while carrying on graduate work and was 
an assistant professor of electrical engineering when 
he left. He joined Gulf Research & Development Com- 
pany in July of 1929 and is at present chief of the 
geophysical] operations division. 

¢ is a member of the American Physical Society, 
the Institute of Radio Engineers, the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, the Society of Ex- 
loration Geophysicists, and the Pittsburgh Geo- 
ogical Society. 
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SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM OF REFLECTION SEISMOGRAPH 


lect at the high points shown on the con- 
tour map. 

The motion of the earth due to reflected 
waves reaching the surface is of the order 
of one one-millionth of an inch. The direct 
waves from the shot may cause earth mo- 
tions several thousand times this great. 
The seismograph pickup, amplifying, and 
recording system must be designed to cope 
with these extremes of energy in a single 
shot. In addition it must have frequency re- 
sponse characteristics which eliminate as 
much as possible of the unwanted wave 
energy and respond best to reflected wave 
energy. 

On the opposite page is a schematic pic- 
ture of an oil field caused by a salt dome. 
The oil is shown as accumulating in the 
highest parts of the porous layers. Salt is 
less dense than the surrounding rocks. The 
locations of salt domes manifest themselves 


as sharp low areas on a gravity map. The 
attitude of the sedimentary rocks over the 
dome and around it can be ascertained by 
the use of the seismograph. 

Geophysical surveys directed from Pitts- 
burgh have been carried out in 23 states of 
the Union, and in Canada, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Venezuela, Colombia, Cuba, The 
Bahama Banks, Kuwait, Mozambique, 
England, and Denmark. Some idea of the 
magnitude of these operations can be ob- 
tained from the fact that nearly 500,000 
gravity stations have been observed, and 
our airborne magnetometers have flown 
some 450,000 miles of profiles. 

Data from these ne operations 
all come into Pittsburgh, where a staff of 
geophysicists analyzes them and interprets 
them in terms of subsurface geology. The 
techniques used in these interpretations are 
the subject of a never-ending research pro- 
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A CONTOUR MAP OF GEOPHYSICAL DATA, DRAWN 
FROM SURFACE MEASUREMENTS, LOCATES A 
HIDDEN OIL FIELD SUBSURFACE STRUCTURE 


ject, and their development has involved 
the solution of many new problems in 
mathematical physics. 

Geophysical operations are carried out 
over all types of terrain: plains, jungles, 
mountains, swamps, and water. The prob- 
lem of transportation has at times called 
for the development of special vehicles. 
The Gulf laboratory developed here in 
Pittsburgh its famous marsh buggy. This 
vehicle has pneumatic tires, ten feet in 
diameter, which float it in open water. It 
will therefore travel on land, in marsh, or 
in Open water. 

In addition to the geophysical work at 
Gulf research laboratories, the University 
of Pittsburgh offers a course in Exploration 
Geophysics and maintains a seismograph 
station for recording earthquakes. 


PITTSBURGH GLASS 
‘Continued from page 9) 
for $150. Any collector, however, can find 
one of the common whiskey flasks: the 
post-Civil War Clasped Hands, Union and 
Dove of Peace, or a For Pikes Peak. Pitts- 
burgh must have produced literally mil- 
lions from the first crude one in 1797, 
which cost O'Hara and Craig $30,000, to 
the latest milk bottle which costs little 
over a cent. 
What is the present show, then? It is a 
chronological picture of nineteenth-cen- 





tury American glassmaking. Even more it 
is the industry styled by Pittsburgh. It is 
good for us to be reminded of the past. The 
emotion of recognition as we look at some 
of the familiar pieces stirs us pleasantly. 
New collectors are being made every day. 
How satisfying it is to know that the 
great-grandson of a Pittsburgh glass manu- 
facturer has enthusiastically decided to as- 
semble all the marked pieces from his 
ancestor's factory. After a visit to the 
exhibition many have reclaimed Pitts- 
burgh glass fromattics and storage. Already 
from the exhibition have come valuable 
gifts to be added to the Museum's perma- 
nent collection: a clear pillar-molded 
pitcher from the Pittsburgh Early Ameri- 
can Glass Club; an early Bakewell cut 
glass bowl and a decanter presented by Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Robert Rodgers of Slippery 
Rock, Pa.; and a free-blown green Gallatin- 
Kramer bottle given by Mr. and Mrs. James 
M. Totman. 

All this discussion may have seemed 
prosaic and conventionally technical. Not 
so the exhibition! It is sparklingly alive. 
It has been enriched, too, by murals on 
pertinent glass subjects done by staff artist 
Robert R. Young. James W. Lindsay has 
designed case effects and lighting which 
have added new value to pieces not thought 
to have glamour. Phipps Conservatory 
helped to blend and enhance these rela- 
tionships by supplying flowers and ferns, 
as much a part of the show as the cases or 
the glass. Wallace Richards imposed no 
limits on projects. Imagine the fun of 

lanning a corner room with glass settings 
or a table and a lowboy! Behind the com- 
pletion of any exhibition lies a great deal 
of routine work. No one gave more gener- 
ously of time and energy than E. R. Eller 
of the Museum staff, in locating, collect- 
ing, and classifying examples, and Mrs. 
Innes, who washed the glass. 

There has been no glass exhibition in 
America like this one. Perhaps we are set- 
ting a style to be followed. If we are, no 
other single area can equal Pittsburgh in 
glass to be shown. One hundred and fifty- 
two years of continuous production have 
given it an enormous head start. Its manu- 
facture mirrors all American techniques 
and products. Its enterprise and indi- 
viduality place it in the forefront of nine- 
teenth-century glassmaking. 








LITHOGRAPHS BY BENTON SPRUANCE 


An exhibition of 
lithographs by Ben- 
ton Spruance opened 
at Carnegie Institute 
on May 19 and will 
continue through 
June 26. The sixty- 
four prints on dis- 
play, lent by Mr. 
and Mrs. James H. 
Beal, offer an oppor- 
tunity, in accord- 
ance with the In- 
stitute’s policy of 
emphasizing the contemporary approach, 
to give recognition to one of the great con- 
temporary exponents of lithography, as 
well as a painter of distinction. At this 
time there is special interest, too, in pay- 
ing homage to one hundred and fifty years 
of lithography. Of all the techniques of 
printmaking, this has perhaps the closest 
affinity to visual expression today. The 
freedom and flexibility of esthetic effect 
characteristic of lithography allow for 
variety and boldness of expression as well 
as for delicate nuances of thought and tone. 

This type of printing from a flat surface 
is based on the simple chemical principle 
of the resistance of water to grease, and the 
process basically is this. A drawing is made 
on a lithographic stone with a greasy 
crayon. The stone is then moistened with 
water. The design produced by the crayon 
resists the water; the stone, where there is 
no drawing, accepts it. Greasy ink applied 
to the stone by means of a roller will ne 
to the design only and will be repelled by 
the rest of the moistened stone. A sheet of 
paper is then placed over the inked stone 
and both are run through a press. Thus an 
impression is produced. Variations of this 
process, of course, allow for its characteris- 
tic diversity of effects. 

When Aloys Senefelder of Bavaria dis- 
covered lithography in 1798 he had no 
idea of its esthetic possibilities, but the 
process at once enjoyed a wide commercial 
use. Early in the nineteenth century the 
great French painters of the romantic 
school became intrigued by this medium, 
and Daumier, although working com- 





BENTON SPRUANCE 
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mercially, attained a mastery in its use 
which has never been surpassed. Bass Otis 
was working in the United States as early 
as 1819, but it was not until about 1900 
that an interest in the lithograph as a fine 
art was aroused here. This was largely due 
to the fact that such great masters of paint- 
ing as Ingres and Whistler, among others, 
had done exquisite work in the field. 
Among those who were active in this 
country were Joseph Pennell, George Bel- 
lows, Bolton Brown, Arthur Davies, and 
‘*Pop’’ Hart. 

Of the contemporary men, Benton Spru- 
ance is outstanding in sensing the dignity 
of the medium. His first print, O/d Wall of 
Florence, was made in Paris in 1928. Since 
that time he has made almost two hun- 
dred lithographs, most of which have been 
printed by Theodore Cuno of Philadelphia. 
These show a singular command of the 





FORWARD PASS 





BEHOLD THE MAN 


medium and a marked sensitivity to the 
quality of the stone. The wide range of his 
subject matter is splendid testimony to the 
vitality of his personality and interest in 
contemporary thought. 

Mr. Spruance is no stranger to Pitts- 
burgh, having been represented since 1944 
in the annual exhibition of Current Ameri- 
can Prints. Last year he received a first 
prize from the sixth National Exhibition 
of Prints held at the Library of Congress. 
Last year, too, he was commissioned to 
design the sesquicentennial print for The 
New Colophon, to commemorate the one 
hundred and fiftieth year of lithography. 

In 1924, at the age of twenty, Mr. 
Spruance was enrolled in the University 
of Pennsylvania, and from 1925 to 1929 
studied at The Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts. He received the Cresson 
Traveling Scholarship on two occasions, 
enabling him to do considerable study 
abroad. Since 1933 he has been teaching at 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, 
where he is head of the department of fine 
arts. He is also teaching at the School of 
Industrial Art, Philadelphia Museum. 

Spruance’s work is contained in im- 
portant collections and museums through- 
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out the country, including the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, Whitney Museum of 
American Art, Library of Congress, and 
the New York Public Library. Carnegie 
Institute owns his lithograph End of 
Waiting, purchased from the exhibition of 
Current American Prints, 1945, through 
the Leisser Art Fund. His reputation as a 
painter was acclaimed in an exhibitionjin 
the Rehn Gallery, New York, held in 
January of this year. 

The present survey represents twenty 
years - printmaking and almost twenty 
years of prize-winning. 


WHAT STORY TO TELL 


i new edition of Stories To Tell To 
Children, a selected bibliography, came 
off the Carnegie Institute Press last month. 
First published in 1916, the list has been 
in constant demand. It has been revised 
five times under the supervision of such 
notables in children’s literature as Elva S. 
Smith and Elizabeth Nesbitt. 

This sixth edition has been compiled by 
a committee of children’s librarians on the 
staff at Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh: 
Kathryn Kohberger, Virginia Russell, and 
Laura Cathon. 

Storytelling has been a long-standing 
tradition at the Carnegie Library here. It 
all began in 1899 with the first story hour 
at the West End Branch. 

Radio storytelling has become so im- 
portant that one of the new features of 
Stories To Tell To Children is the indication 
of stories suitable for broadcasting. An- 
other feature is the list of stories to tell 
with recordings. Many books and articles 
on the techniques and values of storytelling 
are also saaleadod. There are special sections 
for both holiday and music programs, with 
symbols for those which may be used with 
younger children. 

Not all known sources for the stories are 
listed, but most books containing original 
versions and good adaptations are men- 
tioned. All stories included are available 
at the Carnegie Library. 

Stories To Tell To Children, complete with 
index, has ninety-six pages and sells for 
one dollar. Copies may be obtained at the 
Central Boys and Girls Room, the branch 
libraries, and the Art and Nature Shop. 





THE EXPLORERS CLUB IS ON THE MOVE 





By Ivan Jrrak 





Jack Leppla explores 


oo reason you aren't taking that ex- 
tended vacation this year is because 
you don't want to badly enough! To prove 
my point I'll cite four — being made 
this summer by members of the Explorers 
Club of Pittsburgh. More than hobos, less 
than scientists, and with more gumption 
than most, these men are setting out to 
learn more about the scientific subjects in 
which they are interested, in some cases 
to open up new places, and most of all, to 
enjoy the out-of-doors. 

Take the case of Ralph C. Bossart, better 
known as “‘Buss.’’ Mr. Bossart, an engi- 
neer for United Engineering and Foundry 
Company by vocation, and an explorer of 
caves, or speleologist, by avocation, is 
taking a group on a tour that will last 
from June 16 until July 5. Since he is the 
leader of the cave-explorers in our Club, 
his party will visit Mammoth Cave and 
Carlsbad Caverns as well as several un- 
explored caves in Texas. While out West 
the three-car caravan will also see the 
Grand Canyon and Pikes Peak and will go 
into Mexico. 

Since none of us is wealthy and as there 
is no financial support for the Club, all the 
Club members on expeditions this summer 
will, as always, sleep beside the road, eat 
where they can—often beside a campfire— 
and all “pitch in’’ for the gasoline. 





“out of this world” with the six-inch Newtonian telescope he himself made: 
Edward A. Coll telephone news of cave discoveries to a field secretary; Ralph C. Bossart emerges from Dulany’s Cave. 


Ivan Jirak and 


This western trip recalls Mr. Bossart’s 
work in 1931. He had explored a number 
of caves with Ralph W. Stone, state ge- 
ologist, and that year Buss led an expedi- 
tion to map the largest known cave in 
Pennsylvania, Dulany’s Cave in Fayette 
County near Uniontown. Dodging cop- 
perheads, groping in this “economy size 
ink bottle,’ and sighting with a dripping- 
wet transit, Buss Bossart made the official 
map of Dulany’s Cave which was sub- 
sequently published in Mr. Stone's Penn- 
sylvania Caves. 

Grappling with Pennsylvania's moun- 
tains by day and resting in sleeping bags 
by night, Richard Schafer and David 
Miller are walking this summer—and I do 
mean walking. Dick, chairman of our 
newest branch, the hiking group, and his 
friend will leave on July 15 by bus for the 
Delaware Water Gap. Once there, they will 
follow the Appalachian Trail its 210 





Ivan Jirak has completed his sophomore year this 
month at Slippery Rock State Teachers College, where 
he is majoring in geography. Stationed in Hawaii with 
the United States Marine Corps during World War II, 
he climbed Mauna Kea, and since then by himself has 
scaled Mt. Whitney and Mt. Orizaba in Mexico, the 
third highest peak on the continent. Last summer he 
tried for Mt. Seton in Yukon Territory, 19,850 feet 
high, but was prevented by a quicksand lake north of 
White Horse, ae which he escaped by worming his 
way out, lying on snowshoes. 





‘‘snaky’’ miles across Pennsylvania's high- 
est mountains. The trail is so remote and 
so steep they expect to cover only 16 miles 
a day and will carry their food in a de- 
hydrated form. A chemical engineering 
major at the University of Pittsburgh, 
Richard has been a very active member of 
the caving group since its inception two 
years ago. Barring mishap, he will break 
a rugged and exciting trail for the hikers 
this fall. 

Edward A. Coll, the ex-Merchant-Marine 
who is vice-president of the Club, will keep 
an eye on the activities of our sixty steel 
men, housewives, nurses, clerks, teachers, 
photographers, students, artists, service 
and ex-servicemen on the Club’s roster this 
summer. Following his own particular 
interest, he will head the marine spele- 
ologists who are going to explore and 
photograph subterranean bodies of water, 
and has just now laid in new diving equip- 
ment for this venture. In his exploring he 
will be on the lookout for fossils for three 
museums, fifteen colleges, twenty schools, 
and over a hundred collectors from Texas 
to Maine, with whom he has been in con- 
tact since he burst into the newspapers 
several months ago with his local findings 





Lowering a man into sinkhole near New Paris, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Constant communication is 


maintained. 








of ancient bones. ‘‘Fossils,’’ as he is now 
known, earns his living dealing with 
thirty-ton ladles of Jones & Laughlin steel 
during the day, then frequently in the eve- 
ning takes up bats, spiders, and snakes— 
herpetology being a sideline. 

Early in July, Jack Leppla, club pho- 
tographer and leader of the invertebrate 
paleontologists of the Club, will leave for 
the West. From July 8-25, Mr. Leppla and 
four others will visit Mammoth Cave, the 
Painted Desert, Bryce and Grand Canyon 
National Parks, and the famous Dinosaur 
National Monument. While this will be 
primarily a photographic expedition, Jack 
will have a good chance to dip into a little 
geological, archeological, and speleologi- 
cal exploring as well. He is a very active 
member of the Amateur Astronomers Asso- 
Ciation. 

By such trips, we of the Explorers Club 
all hope to add to our knowledge. If there 
are any real ‘‘finds,’’ these will be turned 
over to the Carnegie Museum, which 
provides a meeting place for the Club and 
whose curators have taken a sympathetic 
and active interest in our program. The 
femur of a Pennsylvania elk, which the 
Club members were instrumental in finding 
near New Paris last spring, described in 
CarNEGIE MaGazine last July, was one 
such “‘find.”’ 

To further show how you can travel on 
little or nothing, consider my own last 
three expeditions. By saving my Marine 
Corps’ pay for three years, I have been 
able to go to the Sierra Nevadas in the 
west, to southeastern Mexico, and up to 
the northern Yukon. From my savings I 
also expect to finance the forthcoming 
expedition into South America. The four 
trips will have covered over 28,000 miles 
and will have cost less than a thousand 
dollars. Although most of the traveling is 
by ‘‘thumbing,’’ I also use airplane, rail- 
road, ship and bus lines. 

This July and August will see me pur- 
suing my biggest interest, that of moun- 
tain-climbing, in Colombia and Ecuador. 
Several representatives of organizations 
there have helped with the plans for the 
solo attempts on two Ecuadorian volcanos 
and two unclimbed and unnamed peaks in 
Colombia. These persons were reached 
through the loose confederation of Ex- 
plorers Clubs which covers the two conti- 








nents, to which the local Club belongs. It 
should be thrilling to stand where no 
other person has ever been. While in South 
America I shall collect insects for the Car- 
negie Museum and for the Museum at 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 

Without sufficient funds and with little 
‘to go on,”’ this active Explorers Club of 
Pittsburgh is on the move. If you don’t 
think it’s worth the hardship, hunger, and 
money to do what you want to do—some- 
thing that will represent Pittsburgh in 
many parts of this hemisphere and bring 
back home a better knowledge of how 
other people and animals have lived and 
are living—then I must disagree with you. 
If on the other hand you would like to see 
for yourself, or even might like to join our 
group, write to our vice-president, Mr. 
Coll, at 4504 Augusta Street, Pittsburgh 
11, or to myself, at 408 Fairywood Street, 
Pittsburgh 5. Our meetings are held the 
second Tuesday of September through June 
at the Carnegie Museum. 





NATURE CONTEST 
(Continued from page 14) 


Second Honorable Mention—(Score of 96) 
James Ebert, Evergreen 
Dorothy Voelkner, Evergreen 
Joan Moses, St. Francis 


Third Honorable Mention—(Score of 95) 
Artemis C. Contis, Linden 
Francine Devine, St. Francis 


SENIOR CONTEST WINNERS 
NINTH THROUGH TWELFTH GRADES 
First Prize— 
Noel Boehmer, Coraopolis High School 


Second Prize— 

Joan Shwison, St. Francis 
Third Prize— 

Frances Georges, St. Francis 


First Honorable Mention— 
Marjorie Thorpe, Shaler 


Second Honorable Mention— 
Beatrice Augustine, St. Francis 


Third Honorable Mention— 
Marilyn Orzulak, St. Francis 


Among Our Griends 


— figures on the net proceeds from 
the second annual Dinosaur Ball are 
not available as CaRNEGIE MaGAZINE goes 
to press, but it seems safe to estimate that 
at least $5,000 will be realized. To this 
might be added the intangible but very 
real contribution of countless hours of de- 
voted, creative work on the part of a great 
number of persons, and various items and 
materials donated by interested firms and 
individuals. 

The Richard King Mellon Foundation 
has given $15,000, the second payment of a 
gift of $25,000 to be used for remodeling 
the exhibit galleries in the Museum. 

Edward Crump, Jr., has given $200 for 
research in archeology to be conducted by 
the Museum, and an additional $150 for 
material to be used in Dinosaur Hall. 

The Junior League of Pittsburgh, of 
which Mrs. Edward H. Schoyer is presi- 
dent, has made an extra contribution to 
complete remodeling of the Art and 
Nature Shop, the entire expense of which 
was underwritten by the League as one of 
its civic projects. The Art and Nature 
Shop, conveniently located just inside the 


east entrance to the Institute on Forbes 
Street, is doing a flourishing business. It 
will be one of the spots you will want to 
visit when bringing your out-of-town 
cousin to the Institute one of these summer 
afternoons. 

A grant of $100 has been made from The 
Civic Fund of The Pittsburgh Foundation 
for the work of the Carnegie Institute So- 
ciety. 

The local alumnae chapter of Phi Sigma 
Phi has contributed $91 to the music di- 
vision of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. The fund is to be used for the pur- 
chase of phonograph records in memory 
of a former member of the sorority, 
Bernice Rabinowitz, a talented and ac- 
complished young pianist who died last 
July 2 after a tragic automobile accident. 
At the request of the sorority, the music di- 
vision, headed by Irene Millen, will select 
recordings of piano works of a type that 
will serve as inspiration to young pianists. 
The albums will be designated by an ap- 
propriate bookplate and will be placed in 
the David H. Light Memorial Record Col- 
lection of the Library. 





Science 


and Hogs 


BrisTLe from the wild, scraggly hogs of the Tientsin 
area of China make the best natural material for paint 
brushes. 


Wars, famines and economic upsets have made this 
particular bristle hard to get and extremely high in price. 
To produce a synthetic material that equals this natural 
bristle was a real problem for modern science. 


Two years before Pearl Harbor “Pittsburgh” began 
its synthetic bristle research. By 1943 they found the 
answer in the now famous Neoceta bristle. 


Improvements in Neoceta in the past six years have 
produced a perfectly tapered bristle, with proper elas- 
ticity and wearability, which performs better than many 
types of natural bristle. 


Used in “Pittsburgh’s” Neoceta brushes, this bristle is 
another contribution of “Pittsburgh’s” research to the 
nation. 


PAINTS - GLASS + CHEMICALS - BRUSHES - PLASTICS 
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THE PLAY‘S THE THING 





A Review sy Austin WRIGHT 
Head, Department of English, Carnegie Institute of Technlogy 


Tue play-actin’ that 
I be wantin’ to tell 
folks about this 
month be called 
Across Big Mountain, 
writ by this here 
Bert Pollock, a pe 
feller who finishe 
up his schoolin’ in 
the department of 
draymah last year 
and is a-workin’ now 
to be what they call 
a Master of Fine Arts in Playwritin’. Some 
of yew will recollect him as the feller that 
writ a play called Steps of Sand, put on 
last spring in the Carnegie Theayter. This 
new work of hisn be somethin’ else agin, 
a comedy takin’ place in the hills of Kain- 
tucky in 1910, and that boy shore knows 
his mountaineers, outlander though he be. 
Ah ain't never heerd so much genuwine 
hill-billy anywhers else but on the raddio. 
Chap name of Henry Boettcher directed 
the goin’s-on, and a right pert un he must 
be, fer he tuk a passel of these here sofis 
. .» sophusti- ..., wal, smart college 
boys aad. gurls and made ‘em sound like 
they'd never been north of Big Mountain. 
Thar was singin’ and dancin’ and crowds 
-p a jest a mite of love-makin’ 
and even a little shootin’, though nobody 
got hurt none. Jedge Amburgy’s place up 
thar on the hill looked jest as natural— 
feller name of William Ryan designed the 
settin’. Thar was even real water in the 
well. And the way the dusk come and 
went, and the storm clouds riz up, and the 
lightning flashed—wal, it was jest like 
yew was a-settin thar on the porch with the 
Jedge hisself. Some idjit said it was all 
done by this new-fangled electricity, and 
the programs they giv out afore the show 
said a William Nelson had somethin’ to do 
with it—but ah didn’t pay thet no mind. 





BERT POLLOCK 


SCHOOLIN’ FER THE YOUNG UNS 


Seems as though this Jedge Amburgy 
onct done a trick he'd been most mighty 





ashamed of ever sence—seems he sent a 
feller to prison fer a killin’ that his own 
no-’count son was guilty of, and though 
both the fellers was daid now, the folks 
down Break-in-the-Rock way couldn't ever 
fergit. The old Jedge was a invalid, and had 
to be pushed around on one of these store- 
bought wheel chairs. Wal, he knowed how 
bad the young uns needed schoolin’ down 
thattaway, and he had his heart set on 
mebbe fetchin’ down two turkey-cocks 
with one bead—he was goin’ to start a 
school and eddicate the kids and also win 
back the respeck of their daddies and 
mammies. But folks is so durn stubborn 
that they don’t always cotton to somethin’ 
that's intended fer their own good, and the 
town meetin’ done refused to accept the 
land the Jedge aimed to giv’ ‘em fer the 
school. It like to hev’ broke the old chap’s 
heart. 

But the Jedge’s sister Katey got her 
dander up, and her and a couple three 
neighbors and a young feller name of Allan 
Sturgil who come to attend the Jedge’s 
school ‘lowed as how no one was goin’ 
to spike the Jedge’s plans, and without 
his knowin’ nuthin’ about it they went to 
work and built a school house theirselves, 
and everythin’ was ready fer the arrival of 
the teacher. Man name of Cecil Hoover, 
who had set up schools elsewheres in the 
mountains and had got hisself quite a rep- 
pitation. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS AN’ EVERYTHIN’ 


Wal, strike me daid if this Cecil don’t 
turn out to be a woman! And when she 
reaches town thar’s a pitched battle atween 
some rascals led by that ornery Cragg 
Sturdevant and a bunch of W.C.T.U. 
ladies as wants their young uns to hev 
larnin’. Cragg and his gang is beat all to 
smithereens, and it looks as if the Jedge 
is goin’ to win out with the help of this 
Cecil—but the biggest flood since '88 car- 
ries away the school, and Cragg and his 
no-goods are jest about to run the Jedge 
and Miss Hoover out of the district when 





the Northern lights starts actin’ up and 
Miss Hoover pulls a gun and the town 
folks jump Cragg, and before yew can say 
Nathan Bedford Forrest everythin’s under 
control again. Meantime the Jedge has won 
folks’ fergiveness by throwin’ open his 
home and his vittles to those as has been 
driv out by the high water, and at the end 
it’s clear as day that the young ums in 
Break-in-the-Rock will hev their schoolin’ 
atter all. 

This here play caused more fussin’ and 
feudin’ out Carnegie Tech way than thar 
was when Great-Uncle Rufe Hatfield 
drawed a bead on Third Cousin Andy Mc- 
Coy. Ah associates a mite with them col- 
lege perfessers—that'’s whar ah learned to 
spell so good—and even them folks as 
knows everythin’ couldn't agree nohow 
about Across Big Mountain. Some liked it 
heaps, and some jest couldn't abide it. 


MIGHTY MOVIN’ 


Ah enjoyed the singin, especially the 
lullaby sung by Jethro Pigman, and the 
feelin’ that yew was right thar in Break- 
in-the-Rock livin’ with the Jedge and 
Katey and Jethro and Preacher Bell. Thar 
was a little love-scene that fair teched yer 
heart and made yew laugh at the same 
time, and it was mighty movin’ when 
Cecil Hoover told the Jedge about her 
young man who died and how she would 
give anythin’ to see him agin ‘stead of 
harborin’ bitterness like the Jedge was 


DRAMA STUDENTS IN BERT POLLOCK’S “ACROSS BIG MOUNTAIN” AT THE CARNEGIE THEATER 





doin’ against his daughter Lizabeth that 
had run off to git married. But the play was 
slow-movin’ at times, and some of the 
things that happened was mighty far- 
fetched. Ah couldn't take to the Jedge the 
way ah've an idee folks was expected to 
do. It’s true that his bark was far worser’n 
his bite, but he had let his boy run wild 
and then tried to save him from prison by 
sentencin’ an innocent man, and the ol’ 
coot was still behavin’ like a spoilt child 
‘cause his daughter had iat decent 
young feller. Ah thought too that Mister 
Pollock tried to squeeze out too many 
tears fer Allan’s poor blind Uncle Border, 
and that Cragg Sturdevant was jest too 
durn black a villain. As fer Widder Thomas's 
young uns—ah'd kick them brats out of 
the theayter early in the evenin’ ifn ah 
was Mister Pollock. But he shore deserves 
credit fer what a smart-aleck in a store 
suit a-settin’ next to me called the “‘auth- 
entic atmosphere’’ of this play, and fer 
givn’ so much life and color to somethin’ 
so completely different from the sort of 
play he writ last year. 
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f x oME field men, 
pallies whom I have 
never tried to emu- 
late, dress so nattily that one suspects they 
are momentarily expecting to be asked to 
pose for a certain whiskey advertisement. 
Others, due to sheer love of comfort or to 
preoccupation with collecting, look as 
though they had slept in their old clothes 
—and probably have! A good many years 
ago I saw in a magazine a picture of a 
friend whose category may be judged from 
his prideful boast that he wore the oldest 
hat in either of the Americas. The picture, 
in which he was seated on the rubble of an 
ancient building, bore the legend, if memory 
serves me rightly, “Two ruins in Moab, 
1914." At long last Bill Mann has written 
an autobiography of his early years and I 
have had the pleasure of learning how he 
got to Moab and what he did while there. 
William M. Mann, now the distin- 
guished director of the National Zoo in 
Washington, is the cherished friend of 
people in all walks of life in nearly all 
countries of the world. His inexhaustible 
fund of anecdotes and his impromptu wit 
have entertained so many circus folk, fel- 
low scientists, and travelers fortunate 
enough to share his company, that even 
behind the Iron Curtain there must be 
some who forget grim realities in telling 
stories about him or by him. 


IT BEGAN IN MONTANA 


The biography opens in conventional 
fashion with a reference to the author's 
birthplace, but who else would write: “‘I 
had reached Montana the convenient way, 
by being born there. It did away with the 
long journey in a covered wagon which my 
parents had had to make from Missouri.” 

When he was nine Billy Mann was taken 
to a circus by an unnamed friend; since then 
circuses have been a passion with him. In 
a fashion they epitomize his life, for he has 
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loved animals, people, and humor—and 
these are the foundations of the circus. 
This book might be subtitled “‘The 


Making of a Global Naturalist,’’ for the 
author chronicles his zoological experiences 
from childhood, when he created tadpole 


aquaria in placer pans fitted into the holes 
of an abandoned outhouse, to the day when 
he was offered a government job as en- 
tomologist at the undreamt of salary of 
eighteen hundred dollars per year. 

One important lesson was learned during 
youthful employment at the zoo he now 
directs. His boss, noting that he did not 
clean spittoons as assiduously as animal 
cages, told him, “As long as you live, and 
no matter what job you get, you ‘ll al- 
ways find there's some spittoon connected 
with it. 


HORRIFYING TO REGISTRARS 


From earliest youth he collected ani- 
mals, before school, after school, during 
scheduled holidays and others that were 
not. He tells of a succession of schools— 
Lyon School, Staunton Military Academy, 
Lewis Institute, Washington State, Stan- 
ford, and Harvard—but the memories re- 
counted are not of schoolboy pranks but of 
collecting experiences on weekends, dormi- 
tory pets, summer excursions, and later 
full-fledged field trips, interruptions of the 
academic calendar horrifying to registrars 
but the finest training for a naturalist. 

In his academic peregrinations he had 
the good fortune to come under the in- 
fluence of many great zoologists, one of 
whom was his major professor at Harvard, 
the late William Morton Wheeler. Scien- 
tific readers will regret the relative lack 
of stories about these teachers, for great 
men are rich anecdotal material, and the 
wit of Wheeler, for example, merits a ra- 
conteur as skillful as Mann. 

He writes of collecting beetles in Ari- 
zona, hunting ants, wasps and beetles in 


Brazil, catching hummingbird moths in 
Mexico, and of a lengthy trip through the 
Near East with John C. Phillips assembling 
a zoological miscellany of mammals, birds, 
reptiles and insects. I am tempted to quote 
from each chapter but lack of space rein- 
forces my wish to leave some of the thrills 
of discovery to those diligent enough to 
accompany the ant-hunter on his odyssey. 

In 1915, with the ink scarcely dry on his 
Ph.D. sheepskin, Mann sailed for the Fiji 
Islands with an eagerness that brooked no 
delays. ‘‘At Vancouver, the boat was late 
in sailing—seven maddening minutes late.”’ 
His mother had warned him against can- 
nibals, but he had assured her that most of 
the natives had, upon becoming Christian, 
undergone a change of heart and diet 
and that he would be careful “for while 
there might be some romance in being 
eaten by a cannibal, there was certainly 
— in being eaten by a Wesleyan Metho- 

ist. 

On Viti Levu, Suva’s telegraph wires 
were festooned with spider webs strong 
enough to hold sizable lizards, but the city 
was civilized enough to have a Carnegie 
Library and widely traveled ant species; 
one, the crazy ant, even occurring in 
hotels in Washington. On many of the 
small islands zoological collecting was 
poor, with flies and mosquitoes far more 
prevalent than ants. A wingless ant species 
posed the question of how it reached Fiji. 
He collected, also, the boa, iguana, and 
click-beetle firefly which have long puzzled 
zoogeographers since their relatives in- 
habit tropical America. 


MEAT WITH VEGETABLES 


No natives eyed Mann hungrily but one 
reformed epicure told him that Fijians 
tasted better than missionaries, but even 
missionaries were sweeter than canned 
beef. This same convert, on being asked 
why he and his people had practiced can- 
nibalism, eek tence, “To have 
some meat with our vegetables,’’ adding 
weight to the hypothesis that cannibalism 
often stemmed from shortage of game ani- 
mals rather than from other motives. 

Three weeks at Sydney, awaiting a ship 
to the Solomons, proved interesting and 
productive. “‘Under rocks were ants that 
really should have been dead a million 
years before but that were very much alive, 
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many of them with hot stings. Bulldog 
ants were an inch long, with large and 
sharp mandibles with which they grabbed 
their victim to gain a purchase for sting- 
ing. One of these bulldog ants, true to its 
continent, leaps like a kangaroo.”’ 

The Solomon Islands, perhaps because 
they had been ‘‘lost’’ for two hundred 
years following Mendajfia’s landfall in 
1567, were still wild with head-hunting 
and cannibalism more than tales told by 
aging men. Much of Mann’s collecting was 
done on Malaita, then the wildest of the 
islands, where a dozen native soldiers were 
recommended, and needed, if he went one 
hundred feet into the forest. The chief of 
this constabulary, a Choiseul Islander, 
customarily introduced him to bush na- 
tives in beche-la-mer in a fashion that I know 
he must recall with greater pleasure than 
any flowery presentation he has been ac- 
corded since then: ‘‘Him big fellow master, 
he ‘nother kind; he no catch’m coconut, he 
no belong sekool, he no belong gov’ ment. 
Suppose you find some small fellow along 
bush he no good belong kai-kai [eat] you 
bring’m he come, him pay you along 
tambac.”’ 


**LACE-TRIMMED” FROGS 


The Solomons were a zoologist’s dream 
in 1916. Slow-stalking, flightless green 
tiger beetles an inch long; spinose, metallic 
blue and red spiders; fruit pigeons and 
white cockatoos; Sven” vermil- 
lion and black frogs; fly larvae so bizarre 
that they have actually been described by 
conchologists as new species of snails; and 
over a hundred different kinds of ants, 
many of them living in nests of paper of 
their own manufacture—these and many 
other creatures were found. Guppy’s bull- 
frog, the second largest frog in the world, 
was collected on a lake shore four months 
before the lake was ‘“‘discovered’’ by an 
American photographer! 

The early years of Bill Mann’s life were 
the formative ones and were properly 
treated first. A life so full merits at least 
two more autobiographical volumes—one 
devoted to the American circus as he has 
known it and one covering his years as a 
practicing entomologist and zoo director. 

P.S. And, Bill, your friends would like 
pictures of you in your old hat and of your 
animal and other friends. Also indexes. 
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